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istic perception, were intensely, at times even hectically,
concerned with the current issues of sex, social ten-
sion, and the city. Those were relevant themes, and the
conservative talents assembled in Heyse's Neues
Miincbner "Dickterbuch (1882) are the poorer for
their want of them. Wilhelm Bolsche in his influential
essay Die naturwissenschaftlichen Grundlagen der
Poesie (1887), the young Arno Holz in his first
volume of lyrics, Das Bitch der *Leit (1885), and
the avant-garde writers in Arent's Modernc Dicbter-
charaktere (1885) had stressed the link between the
poet and the new "scientific" or the "French" manner
of seeing the world. And it is true that Taine and Zola
exercised, for a time, a perceptible influence upon both
novelists and poets. But the stirring example of poetic
inspiration and political fervor was Walt Whitman,
whose poetry had long been vigorously defended by
Freiligrath and was now widely read in K. Knortz and
T. W. Rolleston's translation (1889), and energeti-
cally recognized by Johannes Schlaf (Walt Whitman,
1897, 1904). Against the lean and formalized imagery
of the German mid-century poets, Whitman repre-
sented the voice and rhythm of unself-conscious im-
agination.

In Dehmel and Liliencron, in the later poetry of
Holz (Phantasm, 1898-1899), and in one or two minor
impressionist poets, the curiously delicate and on the
whole unmartial sensibility of the post-Bismarckian
era was to find its appropriate idiom. Their perception
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